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of course, of whatever social class, should be restrained from reproduction 
by the exercise of social control. 

Erville B. Woods 
Dartmouth College 



The Larger Aspects of Socialism. By William English Walling. 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. xxi+403. 

This work completes the study of Socialism begun by Walling in his 
Socialism As It Is. The former volume treated the economic and politi- 
cal features of the movement, while the latter deals with its cultural 
bearings. The Socialist attitude toward science, history, morality, 
religion, education, and the relations of the sexes is presented chiefly 
through quotations from authors whom Walling considers most advanced 
in their views upon these subjects. By no means all of these writers 
are Socialists, but in Walling's opinion they are pragmatists — at least 
regarding the subject in question — and for Walling pragmatism is only 
another name for Socialism. The pragmatism of Professor John 
Dewey, according to Walling, is twentieth-century Socialism. 

In one sense the work contains little that is new, being composed 
largely of quotations from other authors; at the same time, it is probably 
the most original work yet produced by an American Socialist, for it 
does not follow the beaten paths of European writers. It is also refresh- 
ing in its freedom from the formulas and stock phrases of most Socialist 
works. 

In accordance with his pragmatic viewpoint. Walling looks forward, 
rather than backward. He believes that man will rapidly increase his 
power to control his physical environment and social relations, and that 
consequently social progress will be rapid in the future. His criticism 
of the science, "evolutionism," biology, and history which dwell too 
much on the distant past and too little with the present and future is 
keen, if at times somewhat overdone. These chapters constitute the 
strongest part of the work and imdoubtedly will go far to give Socialists, 
as well as other readers, a more pragmatic point of view. 

On the other hand, the chapters dealing with the position of the 
individual in the "new society," and the Socialist view of morality, are 
extremely disappointing. It is hard to understand how a pragmatist 
should seriously concern himself with the ethics of a society not yet in 
existence, the form of which can only be conjectured at the present time. 
We should expect a pragmatist to study the Socialist movement as it is 
and is becoming, in order to discover the morality that is actually being 
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developed by the life and activity of the working class. In view of the 
Utopian method employed by Walling in this part of his work, it is not 
surprising that he selects Stirner and Nietzsche to express the Socialist 
ideals concerning the individual and morality. The ideals of these 
writers are far more characteristic of the declining petty bourgeoisie 
aspiring to more "freedom for the individual" than of the advancing 
proletariat which is becoming ever more conscious of its power through 
class solidarity, co-operation, and mass action. The psychology of 
the working class is not so much an "I" as a "We" psychology, and 
Walling seems to have missed entirely this fvmdamental characteristic. 
The ethics of Socialism will not be formulated by a Stirner or a Nietzsche, 
but by one who has come to feel the full significance of co-operation and 
comradeship. 

In emphasizing the prime importance of a revolution in our educa- 
tional system, Walling unquestionably sees more deeply than most 
Socialists. While the majority of his comrades are centering their 
thought on securing control of the means of production and distribu- 
tion, he rightly declares that it is of even greater importance for the 
masses that there should be true equality of opportimity in the right 
sort of educational advantages for the children of all the people. Most 
educators as well as Socialists will agree with Walling that it would be a 
boon to the human race if the ideals of Dewey and Montessori were put 
into general practice. Here as elsewhere, however, Walling dwells too 
exclusively on the importance of developing "individuality," for while 
it is desirable that the individuality of all should be developed, it will 
also be necessary to create a strong sense of duty in the citizens of a 
society dependent largely upon co-operation and mass action for its 
existence. 

It is probable that Walling's treatment of religion as nearly represents 
the Socialist view as that of any other writer, but a large number of 
Socialists, particularly the Christian Socialists, will take exception to his 
position, that fundamentally Socialism, like science, is irreconcilable 
with religion. While it was hardly to be expected in a brief work of this 
kind, a much broader and deeper study of religion in its social bearings 
is much to be desired in Socialist literature. 

On the subject of the relations of the sexes, as on that of religion, 
there is much difference of opinion among Socialists. The majority 
will agree with Walling in giving great weight to the views of Key, 
Schreiner, and Gilman; but it is likely that both Socialists and non- 
Socialists will feel somewhat "up in the air" after reading the chapter 
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on this subject. The reason for this impression is probably to be found 
chiefly in the fact that Walling deals far more with opinions regarding 
what the relations of the sexes ought to be than vntix facts showing what 
they really are and are becoming. It would be especially helpful if a 
more careful study were made of the effects of present-day industrial 
and social development upon the sex relations among the members of 
the working class who are the ones who will imquestionably shape the 
morality of the Socialist society. Of course it is to be recognized that the 
working class of tomorrow will be considerably different from the work- 
ing class of today; nevertheless it is by following the actual development 
of this class in all its relations that we get the best idea of what its life 
is likely to be in the future. 

Throughout this volume as in his previous work, Socialism As It Is, 
Walling makes a great deal of the dangers of state Socialism. He 
constantly contrasts true Socialism with state Socialism and Collectivism. 
While it is probable that even the capitalists will favor the increase of 
state activities along certain lines in the near future, it is not likely that 
the majority of Socialists will share Walling's fears regarding this devel- 
opment. It is certain, moreover, that the majority of Socialists are 
CoUectivists; so Walling is entirely wrong in setting Socialism over 
against Collectivism. For the work of a pragmatist this book is pecul- 
iarly unpragmatic in many of its aspects; one of the most striking of 
these is Walling's conception of a Socialist society which is to begin 
some time in the distant future, after we shall have passed through a 
period of state Socialism. A far more pragmatic and scientific view of 
present tendencies would be to hold that the Socialist society is already 
developing in our midst and that with the growing power of the Socialist 
movement these Socialist tendencies will be constantly strengthened 
until society will be organized predominantly on a Socialist basis rather 
than on the present capitalistic basis. 

John C. Kennedy 

Chicago 



Sociology. (Russian text.) By Maxime Kovalevsky. St. Peters- 
burg, Russia: M. M. Stasulevitch, 1910. Two vols. Pp. 600. 
Matthew Arnold in his criticism of Leo Tolstoy says (Essays on 
Criticism, second series, p. 254) : "The Russian novel has now the vogue, 
and deserves to have it. If fresh literary productions maintain this 
vogue and enhance it, we shall all be learning Russian." There would 
be an equally good reason to learn Russian for the sake of its scientific 



